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The second in a series of British Columbia 
historical reprints, the first of which was Waddington’s 
FRASER MINES VINDICATED, mow out of print. 
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cover is reproduced in facsimile as a matter of interest. The 
edition is limited to 250 copies printed on English hand-made 
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LIBRARIES IN 
COLONIAL 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


MADGE WOLFENDEN 


In this centennial year, when 
more than a backward glance is being taken at the events which 
led up to, and followed upon, the creation of the mainland colony 
of British Columbia, it is interesting to learn that “a small but 
complete library” was brought from England by the Royal Engin- 
eers. Amongst their tools, equipment and other im pedimenta, room 
was found for books. 

It may not be generally known that this collection of reading 
matter was provided by the men of the force themselves, and that 
the books were personally selected by the Colonial Secretary in 
London, Edward Bulwar Lytton. How appropriate that the first 
days in British Columbia should be linked with The Last Days of 
Pompeii! Lytton, with Charles Dickens, had been present at the 
opening of the Manchester Free Library in 1852, and in later years 
he must have been gratified to hear that the Royal Engineers’ 
books eventually formed the nucleus of one of the early public 
libraries in British Columbia, that of the city of New Westminster. 

According to Morley Roberts, who, in Western Avernus, has 
left a record of his acquaintance with this library, there were 2,000 
or so volumes in it. During the winter months of the late 1880's 
when engaged on construction work for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, he “devoured most of those that were worth reading.” He 
recalls with animation his many pleasant hours in which he “read 
through the library steadily: Gibbon’s Rome again . . . Vasati's 
Lives of the Painters . . . Alison’s History and Motley’s Nether- 
lands . . . Buckle’s The History of Civilisation. Then a canter 
among the fields of science: Huxley On the Origin of Species, and 
Darwin’s book . . . Carlyle’s Essays . . . Landor, whose Aesop and 
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Rhodope | learnt by heart almost . . . Then snatches of Noctes 
Ambrosianae . . . Maginn’s Miscellanies, and Locke's Human 
Understanding.” There were, of course, the usual classical novels 
of Dickens, George Eliot, and others. 

Upon the departure of the Sappers and Miners, the library was 
turned over to the municipal authorities, but it was almost two 
years before an agreement was reached as to its organization and 
management, and the New Westminster Public Library opened on 
August 15, 1865. 

The Rules and Regulations for the Management of the Public 
Library, New Westminster, a prized Colonial imprint, sets forth 
meticulously the duties of the librarian. He was expected to be a 
superhuman being, entrusted, not only with the care of the books 
and the building, but also with the financial affairs, and with the 
carrying out of the Rules, and to “have due care for the comfort 
of visitors”, whatever was implied by this injunction. In addition 
to this he was instructed to “Obey the orders . . . of the Board.” 

A typical Victorian comment on the library at the time of its 
opening, and one which brings forth a smile to-day, is contained 
in a letter which Governor Seymour wrote to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr. H. P. P. Crease: “There ought to be some warning for 
ladies against the Decameron & Heptameron, or perhaps . . . we 
ought to reserve them as books of reference which are not to be 
sent out.” 

The first librarian in New Westminster was William Edward 
Wynn Williams, former editor of The Scorpion, a small but scur- 
rilous newspaper which he published for a short time during 1864. 
Williams was succeeded by George Ramsay, who enjoyed but a 
short career until he ran foul of the authorities by stealing the 
gold specimens from a mineralogical exhibit housed in the library. 

It should be stated that although this was not a public library 
in the generally accepted sense of the term, it was the first library 
which could be used by the citizens of New Westminster. Subscrip- 
tion rates were fixed at $1.00 per month, or $5.00 per annum, with 
life memberships at $50.00. An additional fee of $5.00 was 
charged for “the privilege of using the Circulating library.” The 
Legislative Council of the Colony granted $300.00 as a grant-in- 


aid for 1865 which it increased in 1866 and 1867 to the amount 


of $500.00. 
The library was closed for a short time in 1868 after withdrawal 


of government aid, but was reopened again shortly afterwards with 
a new board of management who were determined that the public 
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should not be deprived of the benefit of books. The New West- 
minster Public Library continued to function in this way without 
further setbacks until the end of the colonial period. 


Hors and Yale were the centres 
of much mining activity in the early years of the Colony, and to 
the Rev. A. D. Pringle must go the honour of organizing a Read- 
ing-Room and Library, and maintaining it at the former place. The 
opening was held on December 1, 1859 and the function appears 
to have been more in the nature of a reading-room where standard 
Reviews and Periodicals were to be found. The Rev. Pringle found 
that the miners were ‘fond of deeper literature”. This can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Gold Rush had attracted men from 
various trades and professions. At Yale a Literary Institute was 
formed during the winter of 1862-63. Contemporary newspaper 
reports state that Robert Thomas was the librarian, and that they 
had “been able to cater to the intellectual requiremens of the town 
to a considerable extent.” Owing to the concentration of effort 
upon the mines of Cariboo, and the fluctuating population, these 
centres of Hope and Yale were gradually deserted for the upper 
regions of the Fraser river. In consequence their libraries and read- 
ing-rooms were no longer required. 

During the early 1860's the bulk of the mining population was 
situated at Camerontown on Williams Creek and as had been the 
case at Yale and Hope, so in Cariboo were to be found men of edu- 
cation and refinement who craved good books. The Rev. John 
Sheepshanks of New Westminster partially fulfilled this need 
when, during the summer of 1863, he took with him “an excellent 
selection of books’ to the miners. The Library, which was organ- 
ized in connection with the Church of England, comprised “many 
of the best authors such as Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Swift, Franklin, Pope and many others.” 

One wonders how, in those rough and ready days before the 
advent of the stagecoaches, such heavy baggage was transported 
over the dangerous and uncomfortable trails of the time. That the 
books were appreciatéd is borne out by a correspondent writing to 
the Evening Express who said: “There is not much amusement ex- 
cept in reading the books which the clergy brought among us last 
summer, and there is not one of them to be had now, being all 
scattered through the country.” In the spring of 1864 this situation 
was improved by the formation of the Cariboo Literary Institute 
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with plans for a reading-room. One thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed, application for a piece of ground was made, and a lot 
granted for the purpose. 

An unusual figure for the period emerges at this point in the 
person of Miss Florence Wilson, who, when Barnard’s first stage- 
coach set out from Yale in March, was sitting on the box beside 
the driver. Not a great deal is known of Miss Wilson, except that 
she had operated a small book and stationery shop in Victoria 
since 1862. Hearing of the miners’ cry for books she started off 
with ‘‘a large quantity” (actually about 130 volumes) and reached 
Williams Creek in time for the opening of the library and to be- 
come librarian. 

We are not told anything more about the nature of these books, 
nor of Florence Wilson’s particular qualifications for the position 
of librarian, but, suffice it to record that, after a brief visit to 
Idaho, in 1865, she returned to Cariboo, this time to Barkerville, 
where she opened a saloon. 

Upon the departure of Florence Wilson for Idaho, the library 
was closed for a short time, but reopened again after subscriptions 
had been raised. The new librarian was John Bowron, and his pub- 
lic-spirited efforts to maintain an adequate library for the miners 
on a very limited budget form a fascinating and unique story. At 
his own expense he put up a building at Camerontown, and by his 
enthusiasm and untiring efforts, was able to purchase new books 
from time to time. . 

When the centre of population shifted from Camerontown to 
Barkervilie in 1867, Bowron and his library followed suit, and 
again he dipped into his own pocket for funds with which to erect 
another suitable building. His intention was that he might be re- 
imbursed by the Government in due time, but owing to misunder- 
standing on both sides, he was never repaid for his magnanimous 
gestures. 

This library, too, a subscription library on a modest scale, re- 
ceived government grants from 1865 to 1867. It also followed the 
pattern of most colonial libraries of the day, and supplemented its 
means by sponsoring lectures, debates, and musical and dramatic 
entertainments. Governor Seymour, a generous benefactor, made 
numerous personal donations to the institution. 

Located as it was, so far away from the other centres of civiliza- 
tion in the colony, the expense of transportation was a serious 
drawback to the Cariboo library. Irksome delays frequently inter- 
fered with the delivery of orders. Bowron eventually was able to 
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persuade the Government to cancel the postage on magazines and 
newspapers which was a great help. He was determined that the 
“Caribooites” should have their reading matter, and had it not 
been for his enthusiasm and untiring efforts, the institution might 
well have been strangled at birth. He kept the library open for 12 
hours a day, sustained only by his small remuneration from the 
Government as Postmaster. 

The library had its ups and downs, its difficulties over the non- 
return of books, and, finally, its major disaster when it was wiped 
out by the devastating fire of September 16, 1868. However, the 
undaunted Bowron once again fitted up a room for a post-office 
and a library and began to buy new books. Friends in Victoria 
came to his assistance, and eventually, without Government sup- 

rt this time, he managed to carry on. This he continued to do 
until well after Confederation had been accomplished, thereby 
constituting himself one of the most enthusiastic, whilst probably 
one of the most harassed, librarians in the annals of library work 
in British Columbia. 


Upon looking at the beautiful 
new building which houses the Vancouver Public Library, one 
would not suspect the very humble beginnings of this magnificent 


institution. The saying, “tall oaks from little acorns grow”, might 
very well be applied here, for on Burrard Inlet, in the 1860's, were 
planted the seeds that grew and have developed strongly and 
steadily in spite of many a stormy blast. Two lumber mills on Bur- 
ratrd Inlet in Colonial days, Moody's on the north shore, and on 
the south shore, Captain Stamp’s (later so well-known as the Hast- 
ings) were the centres of population for a good many years in this 
region. At Moody’s amongst the owners of the mill, and the mill- 
hands, a Mechanics’ Literary Institute was formed in September 
1868. The library and reading-room were opened the following 
January when the Rev. Arthur Browning delivered “a very enter- 
taining lecture, the subject being “Woman’,” as was reported in the 
Victoria Colonist. The contemporary British Columbian referred 
to the address merely as “very interesting and instructive.” The or- 
iginal minute book of this organization is now one of the treasured 
possessions of the Vancouver Public Library. 

At about the same time a similar society was formed at the rival 
lumber mill on the south shore, called at first the New London 
Literary Institute and soon changed to the Hastings Literary Insti- 
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tute “as a compliment to Admiral Hastings.” After the incorpora- 
tion of Vancouver as a city and the coming of the railway, these 
books eventually found their way to the Vancouver Reading Room 
and by so-doing became the foundation stones of what is now the 
Vancouver Public Library. 

Before concluding a word of tribute must be paid to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and its predecessor the North West Company, 
for providing books and other reading matter in their far-away 
trading posts in New Caledonia, the interior of now present day 
British Columbia. We are told that there were “few posts which 
{were} not tolerably well supplied with books.” Many of these 
have now been collected at Hudson’s Bay House in Winnipeg, and 
have been found to be the classics of history, travel, science and 
literature of their day. A familiarity with good literature shows 
throughout the letters of the fur-traders of those early days, both 
in ideas as well as in modes of expression. One may well re-echo 
the words of one of these pioneers: ‘“‘How valuable is the art, 
which multiplies books, with great facility.” 


See also Madge Wolfenden, “Books and Libraries in Fur-Trading and 
Colonial Days.” British Columbia Historical Quarterly. 11:159-186, 1947. 





THE EARLY MAPPING 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
1566 - 1858 


M. DOREEN TAYLOR 
B.C. Electric Company Library 


Maps of British Columbia, or ra- 
ther that portion of North America which is to-day known as 
British Columbia, go back to the sixteenth century, when explorers, 
having found the New World, were trying to find a north-west pas- 
sage to China through the fabled Straits of Anian. These Straits 
of Anian and an attendant undulated coastline for northwestern 
North America are to be seen on Zlatieri’s world map of 1566. 

Many more maps were published in the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries which showed supposed detail for what we now 
know as British Columbia. Reproductions of these may be seen in 
Henry R. Wagner's book, The Cartography of the Northwest Coast 
of America to the Year 1800. For the most part these maps were 
based on legend, on the reports of the Chinese traveller Hwui 
Shan who supposedly visited the west coast of North America, 
“Fu-Sang”, in 458 A.D., and on the imagination of the cartogra- 
pher. Not until the second half of the eighteenth century did any 
maps of the area now known as British Columbia appear which 
were based on exploration and fact. 

Balboa reached the Pacific over the Isthmus of Panama in 1513, 
and for a number of years thereafter the Spanish explored the 
coast as far north as Oregon, while in 1592 Juan de Fuca claimed 
to have found a strait at 47 degrees north. After the Spanish 
ceased their activity on the Pacific Coast at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century little was done to fill in the map of Pacific 
America for over a hundred years. Then the Russians entered the 
scene. In 1728 and again in 1741 Bering set out to search for and, 
if possible, explore, the western coast of America. When his voy- 
ages were completed the area from Sitka to Bering Sea had been 
mapped. This left the coast of British Columbia still to be ex- 
plored. 
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Map from the B.C. Centennial Anthology courtesy McClelland & Stewart. 
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A map published by Philippe Buache in 1752 entitled Carte 
Marine des Parties Septenrionales de la Grande Mer, et de ! Ocean 
. . . Shows the strait supposedly found by Juan de Fuca in 1592 
and the islands and coast of Alaska discovered by the Russians. 
East of this Strait of Juan de Fuca, in the area now known to be 
occupied by the mountains and interior plateau of British Colum- 
bia, there appears a large ‘Mer de l'Ouest”, cut off from the Pa- 
cific by the island of “Foussang’’, in an area where we know Van- 
couver Island to be. 

Although the Spanish returned to the exploration of the Pacific 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, and Juan Perez, Bruno 
Heceta and Bedega y Quadra explored the coast, none of them 
found the straits which separate Vancouver Island from the Main- 
land. Neither did the Russians, who by this time had established 
a flourishing fur trading settlement at Nootka on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. Thus a map published in Venice in 1776, Nuove 
Scoperte de Russi al Nord del Mare del Sud si nell’ Asia, che nell’- 
America, shows ‘‘Fousang” joined to the mainland, but with a 
“Straits of Anian” going inland to the north. 

However, not long after this the idea of large seas to the inter- 
ior was given up to some extent, and in both A new general map 
of America divided into North and South and West Indies, with 
the British and Spanish discoveries down to the year 1778 (pub- 
lished in 1783), and in the Chart of the N.W. coast of America 
and the N.E. coast of Asia explored in the years 1778 and 1779, 
prepared by Lt. H. Roberts under the immediate inspection of 
Captain Cook, the coastline of British Columbia is represented as 
being fairly regular, with no indication of the presence of either 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca or of Georgia. Indeed, Captain Cook, 
on reaching latitude 47 degrees where the strait was reported to 
be, wrote, “It is in this very latitude where we now were that geog- 
raphers have placed the pretended strait of Juan de Fuca. But I saw 
nothing like it; nor is there the least probability that ever any such 
thing existed.” This, even though he sighted and named Cape Flat- 
tery, which guards the opening to the strait. 

In the next years many explorers sailed up the Pacific coast, but 
still no one had charted the coast of British Columbia. The Strait 
of Juan de Fuca was finally rediscovered by Barclay in 1787, and 
the first indication of Vancouver Island is seen in John Meares’ 
map of 1789, A Chart of the Interior Part of North America dem- 
onstrating the very great probability of an Inland Navigation from 
Hudsons Bay to the West Coast. This map shows a “sketch of the 
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Track of the American Sloop Washington in the Autumn of 1789” 
under Robert Gray. This track roughly follows the Straits of Geo- 
gia although it goes too far east and north. By this time the Queen 
Charlotte Islands had been added to the map. 

It was only three years later, in 1792, that Captain George Van- 
couver made his famous voyage to the Pacific Coast, during which 
he charted Puget Sound, the Straits of Juan de Fuca, the Gulf of 
Georgia and Johnston Strait. However, this information had not 
become known by 1797, when A map of America or the new 
world, wherein are introduced all the known parts of the western 
hemisphere, from the map of D’Anville, with the necessary altera- 
tions, and the addition of the discoveries made since the year 1761 
was published by W. Faden, geographer to the King, even though 
it did show the Queen Charlottes, Nootka and the entrance to Juan 
de Fuca. It was not until the following year that Vancouver's chart 
was published, and that Robert Gray discovered the Columbia 
River. 

With the completion of the work of Vancouver the coastline of 
British Columbia had finally been charted in some detail, although 
the mouth of the Fraser River had not as yet been found. Now it 
was up to others coming overland from the east to fill in the map. 
This was started in the year following Vancouver's mapping of the 
northwest coast, when Mackenzie reached the Pacific at the mouth 
of the Bella Coola River. This voyage is included in A new map 
of North America from the latest authorities, published by J. Cary 
in 1806. This map also included the north bend of the Fraser 
River, attaching it to the mouth of the Columbia River as sug- 
gested by Mackenzie. 

By the early 1800's the fur trade had spread west into the 
Rockies. The traders continued to spread further west in order to 
find new areas in which to trade, and thus, in 1808, Simon Fraser, 
following Mackenzie's route, found the Fraser River and navigated 
it almost to: its mouth. It was also about this time that David 
Thompson was exploring the upper Columbia. His findings, and 
those of others, he published in his Map of the north-west territory 
of the Province of Canada from actual survey during the years 
1792 to 1812 which “embraces the Region lying between 45 and 
60 degrees North Latitude and 84 and 124 degrees West Longi- 
tude comprising the Surveys and Discoveries of 20 years namely 
the Discovery and Survey of the Athabaska Lake, Slave River and 
Lake from which flows Mackenzies River to the Arctic Sea by Mr. 
Philip Turner, the Route of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 1792 
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down part of Frasers River together with the survey of this River 
to the Pacific Ocean by the late John Stewart of the North West 
Company.” 

By 1832 when J. Arrowsmith —_— his famous map, British 
North America, by permission dedicated to the Honble Hudson's 
Bay Company, containing the latest information which their docu- 
ments furnish, the major rivers had been explored, numerous 

asses were known through the mountains, and proposed routes 
for a railway had been put forth. On this map Arrowsmith marked 
in the height of two mountains—Brown (16,000 feet) and Hooker 
(15,600 feet). These heights were confirmed later by Douglas, 
and it was not until many years later that these mountains were 
finally identified and their correct heights of 9,156 and 10,782 
feet assigned. Until then they were thought to be the highest 
mountains in North America. 

By now the main areas of the province had been mapped and 
colonization was following the fur trade to the west coast. In 
1858 gold was discovered on the Fraser River. In this year there 
appeared in the Command papers of the British Parliament, in 
“Papers relative to the affairs of British Columbia’, a Sketch 
showing the different routes of communication with the gold re- 
gion on Fraser River, chiefly compiled by A. C. Anderson. Since 
1858 many surveys have been made, many maps have been pub- 
lished; but one hundred years later many details must still be 
added to complete the mapping of British Columbia. 





B.C. Authors 





RODERICK L. HAIG-BROWN 


STANLEY E. READ 
Department of English 
University of British Columbia 


Tue year was 1931. The slim, 
delicately written book was Silver, the Life Story of An Atlantic 
Salmon. The author, who must have looked at this, his first pub- 
lished volume, with quiet pride and satisfaction, was a man of 
twenty-three—Roderick L. Haig-Brown. Today, twenty-seven years 
and fourteen books later, Haig-Brown stands firmly in that thin 
front rank of Canadian writers whose works are published in New 
York and London, as well as in Toronto, and whose reputations 
ate international, rather than national or provincial. Part of his 
fame undoubtedly has been achieved by the many articles that he 
has written for magazines here and abroad, and by his contribu- 
tions to radio, film and television. But on these this short survey 
will not touch. His permanent gifts to literature — and they are 
many—lie within the covers of his books. What are his particular 
powers? What are the sources of those special pleasures that thous- 
ands of readers have found in his essays, his novels, or his writings 
on the contemplative man’s recreation—the gentle art of fishing? 

Though Haig-Brown today is a thorough Canadian, he was Eng- 
lish born and English bred until he came to the Pacific Northwest 
in his late teens. His grandfather on his paternal side was a most 
distinguished headmaster of Charterhouse School; his own father, 
a schoolmaster, was a brilliant and courageous soldier. He died in 
action when. his son Roderick was ten years old. But the young 
boy’s education was not neglected as a result of this tragedy of 
war. In term times he went to Charterhouse; in between term times 
he roamed the fields of Dorset or peered deep into the waters of 
the Frome and the Wrackle—rivers that never sleep. He hunted; 
he fished; but above all he observed and he remembered. To his 
tutors in the field—his Uncle Decie and Major Greenhill in par- 
ticular—he owes more than to his masters in the classroom. The 
latter may have used the rod to save this particular child, but the 
uncle and the major were the better teachers. His debt to both these 
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men is fully acknowledged. For example, in the lovely chapter, 
“April”, in A River Never Sleeps, Haig-Brown writes of Green- 
hill: 

He taught as good teachers do, by example, by opportune and unhur- 
ried explanation, by occasional strong direction. The strongest lesson he 
taught, though he never named it, was complete concentration on, and 
devotion to, the matter in hand. I learned quickly that . . . while we 
were out I must see everything and know everything—the identity of 
birds by their flight, the line that rabbits would take in bolting from a 
certain place, any shift of wind . . . I must never tire. . . 


As a result of this teaching and “occasional strong direction” 
the young Haig-Brown acquired powers of observation, retention, 
and recall of extraordinary magnitude. And these same powers are 
clearly stated in every book that he has written. He writes about 
that which he knows—the forests, the rivers, the ocean, the small 
island town of Campbell River (though it is not often named as 
such), the courtroom where he sits two days a week as stipendiary 
magistrate, his own house and the acres that surround it. His cen- 
tral characters may be fish (as in Silver, and Return to the River), 
animals (as in Panther) , loggers (as in Timber), hunters and trap- 
pers (as in Starbuck Valley Winter), or fishermen (as in Saltwater 
Summer). In each case he writes with the sureness of authority. 
Yet remembering his great capacity for observation it is not surpris- 
ing that he should do so. From boyhood on he has been an ardent 
and subtle angler; he has hunted and trapped; he has worked as 
logger and fisherman. He knows whereof he writes, and, possess- 
ing, as he does, a rich and a precise vocabulary and a mastery of 
style, he brings the reader into worlds of experience that are real 
and vital, though they may have been to the moment of reading 
strange and unknown. 

To many the name Haig-Brown is connected solely with books 
on fish and fishing. To some he is a later Walton, a twentieth cen- 
tury Cotton—a great authority on the art of angling but a writer 
of limited interests, to be read only by the queer fraternity of fish- 
ermen. Regrettable though this unbalanced reputation may be, it 
was inevitable. In the first decade of his writing career fish and 
fishing were dominant. Si/ver (1931) traces the life cycle of an 
Atlantic salmon from its beginnings as an egg in the spawning 
beds to its death years later at the hands of the Good Fisherman— 
perhaps old Major Greenhill. It is a tender and a moving little 
story. Ten years later the pattern is repeated in Return to the 
River, the story of the life cycle of a Pacific coast salmon. The 
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background has changed; the story has become more detailed, 
more scientifically complicated, appealing more to the adult mind 
than to the adolescent (Si/ver was written especially for a young- 
ster, Master Dickie P.). But the central figure is still a fish, Spring, 
and her story is told with the same tenderness so evident in Silver. 
Within this period he had also written his classic work on fish- 
ing in British Columbia, The Western Angler (1939). This book, 
published first in a beautiful two volume limited edition (now a 
collector’s item) and later republished (1947) in a one volume 
trade edition, was definitely written for the fraternity, even as 
were two much later books, Fisherman’s Spring (1951), and Fish- 
erman’s Winter (1954), all delightful works, richly stuffed with 
that peculiar brand of information of which the ardent angler can 
never get too much—on flies, on lines and leaders, on wading and 
casting, and on catching great fish in Canadian or in South Ameri- 
can waters. 
A River Never Sleeps (1946) marks, I believe, the beginning of 
a new era in the writer's career. True, it is yet another book about 
rivers. and the fish that live in their shallows and their deep pools, 
but it is also a book about Haig-Brown. In its twenty-four essays 
(two for each month of the year) he ranges through the paths of 
his memory—to the days of his childhood beside English streams; 
to his first battle with a steelhead on the banks of Deer Creek in 
Washington where he was working as a logger; to the books on 
fishing that he had read and loved; to the renting of his first house 
in Campbell River immediately prior to his marriage to his be- 
loved Ann. These are familiar essays, glowing with warmth, enthu- 
siasm, and flashes of quiet humour. Here we are privileged to lis- 
ten to the rich talk of a great fisherman, a naturalist, a keen lover 
of nature (which, to me, is quite another thing), an educated man 
who, through his education, formal and informal, has experienced 
many moments of deep contentment, and has built great resources 
of the mind: The essence of his fisherman’s philosophy (and, in- 
directly, the essence of his attitude towards living) is contained in 
the essay “Why Fish?”, especially in those comments that follow 
hard upon some remarks on that delightful jewel of a book, A 
Treatise of Fishing with an Angle, written, it is held by many, by 
Dame Juliana Berners, a fourteenth century prioress. 
I have found in fishing all the sweetness of the meadows that pleased 
Juliana, and pleasure in the sight and sound of all her birds too. Born 


at the end, instead of the beginning, of five centuries of progressively 
intense research into the ways and lives of fish and other water crea- 
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tures, I have been able to understand more clearly and perhaps enjoy 
more keenly things that ha within rivers as well as about them. | 
have learned a love of wilder scenery and swifter, more broken rivers 
than she knew, though I have loved, too, the very ones she fished and 
loved. I can find, as I know she could, more rest and relaxation, more 
stimulation for the mind, in an hour of wading a stream than in a full 
day of any other activity . . . 

I have found strong and deep pleasure in fishing alone through a 
whole day, and I have found richer pleasure in fishing with friends 
who, whatever their skill, give the = its proper measure of quiet 
concentration and effort. I have even found pleasure, as have all hunters 
and fishers and hawkers and fowlers since the beginning of time, in 
food and drink at the end of a day or during a Ee: pleasure keener 
and better by far for the fact that I had been out on the river. 


Six years later came a second volume of essays, Measure of the 
Year. The organization is the same as that in A River Never Sleeps 
—an essay or two for each month of the calendar year. But in this 
book the range of subject matter is greater, more appealing, per- 
haps, to more readers. For this time the writer has added to his 
earlier roles; he is now also the husband, the father of four lively 
children, the magistrate, the conservationist, the fighter for the 
maintenance of freedom and the spreading of toleration, the pas- 
sionate—deeply passionate Canadian. It is a book rich in brilliant 
passages, it is the book that most fully reveals the true measure of 
the man who wrote it. To quote from it at length is a great temp- 
tation. Space binds me, however, to three brief passages, chosen to 
show the variety, the depth, the intensity of the work. The first is 
from “May”: 

On a day like this, and again it happens every year, either because 
the strange light makes them more noticeable or because they move 
more with the wetness, the wild canaries are suddenly everywhere 
through the greenness. For the first time the brilliant males are as num- 
erous as the females. They drive across the lawn, strike the birch and 
the climbing roses along the fence and the apple trees beyond, cling 
there like golden fruit moving in the wind, chatter and change, _ 
away with the wind and rain behind them, then suddenly are back. The 
vivid yellow of the rounded bodies is so clear and bright against the 
green that nothing else is yellow or gold anywhere around them, even 
though it seemed so moments ago. One accepts the gold as another won- 
der of the washed, underwater light and only later can realize the fur- 
ther contrast of the black face, the black and white wings. 


The second is also from “May”. The author-magistrate is writ- 
ing of the loneliness that engulfs him when, at the end of a 
“closely contested case’’, judgment must be pronounced: 


At such times I feel my frailty in fullest measure; emotion and preju- 
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dice intrude, mood is in danger, the very quickness of the brain in 
understanding both sides, the facility of words to express either deci- 
sion, are hazards. The dignity of the court is a hazard, every facet of 
one’s own humanity is a hazard. 

The only refuge is in humility, an utterly convinced, completely self- 
effacing humility before the complexity of truth and the even greater 
complexity of human nature, in the solemn certainty that complete im- 
partiality and complete honesty are beyond the power of man, no mat- 
ter how he may strain for them. In this there is a measure of hel 
towards the proper balance of head and heart and law that yields a fair 
decision. 

The last is from “September.” 

It is not easy to be free. One must first be free to think and then 
able to think freely. Freedom of thought grows somewhere out of the 
long slow history of western civilization, and it is bound certain 
moral precepts that have stood the test of centuries and stand the test 
of day-to-day living: these are matters of honor and honesty, of belief 
in the worth of man as a man and so in the sanctity of human life, mat- 
ters of faith, of human sympathy, of tolerance, of loyalty, all the things 
that go to make human behavior predictable to the point at which men 
can deal safely with one another. To be able to think freely one must 
understand these things, their origin and their worth; and beyond that 
one must have some understanding of the nature of truth, of the varia- 
bility of dogma, of the steady growth and change of all phases of 
human thought. 


After typing these quotations, my original impression of Meas- 
ure of the Year (and I read it first only a few days after publica- 
tion) is deepened to a certainty: it is a book that has genuine 
greatness; it should become a classic of Canadian literature. 

Finally, there is one more facet of the writings of Haig-Brown 
to be considered—his work as a novelist. In his studies of fish and 
wild life—Silver, Panther, and Return to the River—many of the 
ingredients of fiction are to be found—the unfolding of a story, a 
definite sense of conflict, the presence of human beings, the occa- 
sional use of dialogue. But these books are serious interpretations 
of the lives of fish and animals seen through the eyes of a sensitive 
and imaginative naturalist. They are not novels. Five of his books, 
however, are most definitely novels: Timber and On the Highest 
Hill designed for adult readers; and Starbuck Valley Winter, Salt- 
water Summer, and Mounted Police Patrol, written for adoles- 
cents, particularly for boys in their middle teens. It is not fair to 
the writer to pass quick judgment on these works; they deserve 
serious study. But I must be brief. 

Timber (1942) was the first of the novels. The characters are, 
for the most part, loggers. The central figures, Slim Crawford and 
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Johnny Holt, are intelligent and tough; they talk the language of 
the woods, sometimes the technical jargon connected with the job, 
sometimes the violent harsh language of men moved by passion 
and hate. It is not a pretty nor a soft novel; it is realistic, authen- 
tic. Though there is a love theme running through it, the main plot 
is certainly concerned with such problems as the need for better 
working and living conditions, for an intelligently conceived and 
an honestly run union, and for a more sympathetic, a more ethical 
direction from management. For the average reader the novel is 
still highly readable, but because it deals mainly with problems of 
a particular time and a particular place it is showing its age. It 
should long remain, however, a novel of interest to the literary 
and social historian as a revealing ‘‘trade’’ novel—in the tradition 
established by Deloney three centuries and a half ago. 

At the end of the war and after his discharge from the army, 
Haig-Brown turned to the writing of his second adult novel, On 
the Highest Hill (1949). The central figure is Colin Ensley, intro- 
duced first as a young, awkward, intelligent, sensitive adolescent, 
who slowly falls in love with a teacher in the small country school. 
This element in the story is dealt with fitfully. The basic story, as 
it appears to me, centres on the conflict that develops between 
Colin and the shifting society in which he finds himself. The scene 
changes constantly—from Vancouver Island, to Vancouver, to the 
prairies, to Holland, and back to the Island. Colin is staggered by 
the depression, deeply seared by the war, confused by the problems 
of readjustment following the war. In the end he kills, and in the 
flight that follows is himself killed on the highest hill that he 
loved so deeply. The story is told with great feeling, but to me it 
is too episodic and the characterization of the hero does not justify 
the murder that precipitates the tragic conclusion. 

Of the three novels written for the adolescent reader I cannot 
find sufficient words of praise. They all have true, firm plots; they 
have rapidity of movement and reach dramatic, exciting conclu- 
sions; they show an amazing understanding of the developing 
adolescent mind and emotions; and at times they are genuinely 
moving. Starbuck Valley Winter (1944) and Saltwater Summer 
(1949) are in reality a closely linked pair of stories, telling the 
adventures of young Don Morgan, an orphan, and his good friend 
Tubby Miller, first as trappers and hunters, and then as deepsea 
fishermen. The setting is the West Coast. Mounted Police Patrol 
(1954), however, has a new set of characters and a fresh setting 
—Alberta. The title of the work is mildly deceptive. The story 
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actually is about the readjustment of the young hero, Dave Sloane, 
to a new society. He had been brought up in the slums of Toronto; 
he had hated the cops and despised the law. Now, on the death of 
his parents, he finds himself adopted by an aunt and uncle—and 
the uncle is a constable in the R.C.M. Police. The gradual change 
that comes over young Dave, resulting in his final acceptance of 
the values of law, order, and justice is the essence of the book. All 
three books are didactic (in the best sense of the word), stressing 
the values to be found in hard work, independent action, respect 
for social values, and the recognition of the dignity and worth of 
man. But the didacticism is not of that violent, obvious type found 
in many an earlier book written for the young. It is subtly incor- 

rated within the narratives themselves, and does not detract in 
the slightest from the excitement of high adventure. These are 
great books for young ones and, incidentally, they can excite and 
move those who are older—granted, of course, that they have not 
forgotten that they too were once young. 

Today Haig-Brown is fifty; but his body still carries him through 
the woods and across the streams with amazing power and agility, 
and his piercing eyes miss little of the world through which he 
passes. His mind is ever-restless, ever-searching, and his pen is 
constantly moving across the page. He is in his full powers as a 
writer, and he will remain a writer to his dying day. Two more 
books on the seasons of the fisherman are still to come; his superb 
radio series on the history of British Columbia, The Land is 
Bright, should certainly appear as a book; and the deep recesses 
of his mind most certainly carry the seeds of many another work. 
Perhaps I am unreasonably sure in what I have just said, but I 
don’t think so. I am supported by the man himself, from the month 
of March in Measure of the Year: 


It is good to be writing at the start of a country’s history instead of at 
the end, to be looking on new unwritten places and new unwritten peo- 
ple, trying to understand, trying to find shape and pattern and mean- 
ing where none has been found before. There is no limiting tradition at 
such a time, no need for precious form or pretty experiment. There is 
only the subject, too vast to be seen clearly, too amorphous to be pressed 
into completely recognizable shape, an infinity in which to search and 
reach and feel for finite things. It is a freedom beyond all conceivable 
freedoms, bounded only by the imagination’s reach and the mind’s skill 
in finding words for it. If there can be no full success, if neither we 
who write nor the times we write in are ripe for profound understand- 
ing, at least we are in and of the country’s flood, her spring, her 
increase. 


These are the words of a great and dedicated Canadian writer. 
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EXECUTIVE QUARTERLY REPORT 


PETER GROSSMAN, PRESIDENT 
Vancouver Public Library 


This cannot be called an Executive Report because at the time of 
writing I have held the office of President for less than a week. It 
must necessarily then, be more of a look ahead, a brief reference 
to some of the activities to come. 

This will be a busy year in the libraries of British Columbia— 
Public, University, School or Special. There are no signs of any 
recession in the expanding use of library services. Many new build- 
ings and additions, which are the tangible symbols of growth, are 
being planned. Of particular note are the new wing of the Univer- 
sity Library and the Capilano Library in North Vancouver, where 
a $47,000 bylaw has been approved with a substantial majority. 
Beyond the planning stage, in fact almost completed, is the splen- 
did new public library in New Westminster, where it is proposed 
to hold the winter meeting of BCLA this year. 

The preliminary reports of the PNLA Library Development Sur- 
vey are extremely interesting. Publication will not be early enough 
so that any action can be taken this year but we should take the 
first opportunity to study the reports carefully and to consider 
ways and means of implementing those proposals which relate to 
this province. 

It is unfortunate that, because of the distance involved, so few 
members of BCLA will have been able to take part in the Library 
Education Workshop at the Canadian Library Association Confer- 
ence. It will be a lively discussion and the proceedings should be 
widely read, as they will undoubtedly have some bearing on the 
deliberations of the Committee which has been set up to study our 
certification regulations. 

This promises to be an exciting year, as well as a busy one and, 
while it is hoped that everyone will take an active part in the work 
of the Association, in our concern with organization and adminis- 
tration, with committees and conferences, let us not forget — 
BOOKS. 
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BRITISH 
COLUMBIA’S 
PERIPATETIC PRESS 


BASIL STUART-STUBBS 
University of British Columbia Library 


Severat thousand miles lay be- 
hind the press by the time it arrived in British Columbia. A half- 
century or more had elapsed since the day it left the shop of its 
maker, Larilleux of Paris, and years of service combined with 
miles of travel in France must have preceded its long voyage 
around the Horn and its eventual arrival in Fort Victoria. There, 
some time in 1852, it was received by a French-Canadian mission- 
ary, Modeste Demers, the first Catholic Bishop of Vancouver Is- 
land, who had for some time wanted a press with which to print 
a mission chronicle. His wish was finally granted by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, for the press was one of their 
contributions to the strenuous efforts that Demers was making to 
catholicize a population he described as “composed of ten thous- 
and Indians, all pagan, except a few hundred children.” 

As its later career was to demonstrate, the press, although old, 
was by no means unserviceable. It was a small iron hand press, 
weighing only a few hundred pounds, with a type bed about 
eighteen by eleven inches; the type that accompanied it was even 
then somewhat antiquated. Though the press was in working or- 
der, there is no printed evidence to show that Demers brought to 
fruition whatever projects he had in mind for it. The press had to 
wait for a printer, who appeared in 1858 in the person of Fred- 
erick Marriott, an Englishman who had followed in the wake of 
gold-seekers, seeking his own fortune by means other than the 
prospector’s pan. 

Marriott first stopped in California, where, during the gold rush 
days, he established the San Francisco News Letter, a publication 
which met with some success. When discoveries on the Fraser pro- 
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duced booming conditions in Victoria, Marriott determined to try 
his luck again. He made his first acquaintance with the press in a 
leaky shed on Wharf Street, where he began to publish the Van- 
couver Island Gazette. Ironically, the first product of the first press 
in British Columbia was the second newspaper to appear in the 
colony, for two other San Franciscans, Abel Whitton and James 
W. Towne, had imported a second press to print their Victoria 
Gazette, which by this time was already a month old and firmly 
established. Marriott, realizing that the population was not large 
enough to support two newspapers of roughly the same nature, 
attempted to outflank his competitors by trying to convince the 
government that it should adopt the Vancouver Island Gazette as 
its official organ. The government was unwilling to cooperate, with 
the direct result that the newspaper failed in less than a month, 
in August 1858. 

However, Marriott stood by the press, and a second interested 
party came into view—an unfortunate Frenchman called, in full, 
Paul Joachim d’Urtubie de Garro, son of a count of Toulouse. He 
was a political exile who had drifted to San Francisco and later to 
Victoria, where he became the local bill-poster and carrier of hand- 
bills. With the approval of Demers, and with Marriott at the 
press, De Garro began publishing in September the tri-weekly 
Courrier de la Nouvelle Caledonie, British Columbia's first (and 
last) French language newspaper. There was at the time a French 
community of considerable size in Victoria, and by appealing to 
this body of readers as well as to the English, De Garro may have 
hoped to break the monopoly of the Victoria Gazette. Marriott for 
his part issued at the same time a News Letter patterned after his 
San Francisco paper, thinking that this style of publication might 
have more appeal. They both miscalculated, and in October the 
press was inactive once more. 

Marriott may have been discouraged, but De Garro hung on, 
and undertook the publication of a book, Alfred Waddington’s 
Fraser Mines Vindicated. Late in November or early in December 
the book went on sale at fifty cents a copy; Waddington believed 
that his was to be the first book published in the colony, and was 
proud enough of this fact to draw attention to it in a preface 
dated November 15, 1858. Two days earlier, however, the Victoria 
Gazette had finished printing Cameron’s Rules of Practice, at the 
more realistic price of ten dollars the copy. Shortly before Fraser 
Mines Vindicated went to press, Waddington became aware of his 
error and retracted his statement in a footnote. By this narrow 
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margin the press missed the distinction of printing British Colum- 
bia’s first book. 

At the time, Bishop Demers was busy printing the first prospec- 
tus of St. Ann’s Academy, which he had founded. Whether it is 
true or not that he set the type and printed the prospectus himself, 
it was to be his last connection with the press, for he sold it in 
December to Amor De Cosmos. 

De Cosmos was in his early thirties when he arrived in Victoria, 
fresh from the gold fields of California. He had been born in 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, as William Smith, and had spent his for- 
mative years in Halifax during the period when Howe and Uniacke 
were leading the colony toward self-government. The excitement 
of the times had its effect on him, for, from the day he arrived in 
Victoria, De Cosmos was firm in his opinions and outspoken in 
expressing them. In his hands the press became an instrument of 
reform; reform meaning, of course, the reshaping of the govern- 
ment in terms of his own ideas. The first issue of his British 
Colonist, which came from the press on December 11, 1858, was 
highly critical of Douglas and his administration, and that first 
issue was the prototype of the many that followed. Relentless in 
his attacks, De Cosmos was at one time arrested for a libel on a 
prominent member of the Government, while on another occasion 
the angered Government threatened to retaliate by suppressing the 
paper completely. 

Instead of following the other early newspapers into limbo, the 
Colonist thrived, consolidating public opinion where it was un- 
formed and attracting more and more readers, with the result that 
the Victoria Gazette itself was driven from the field. The Colonist, 
its foundations firmly established through the medium of a diminu- 
tive hand press, remained to thrive for these first hundred years. 

De Cosmos, progressive by nature, used the press only until he 
could replace it with a better. In 1862 he brought the first cylin- 
der press to Victoria, and the hand press was temporarily retired. 
About that time two reporters on the Colonist staff, George Wal- 
lace and Charles W. Allan, decided that another newspaper might 
be successful in Victoria. They resigned from the Colonist 
in 1863 and founded the Evening Express, but just over a year 
later their folly became evident to them and they sold out. Allan 
chose the security of becoming printer of the government gazette, 
but Wallace was more venturesome. He purchased the Demers 
press, and took it with him to the Cariboo, where gold fever was 
running high. His destination was Barkerville, the so-called capital 
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of the Cariboo; to get the press there it had to be dismantled and 
packed in by animal and, possibly, man, for there was no other 
means of transportation beyond Fort Alexandria, forty miles to 
the south. By June 1865 the press was in working order and the 
first issue of the famous Cariboo Sentinel appeared. The price of 
the paper was inflated: one dollar for the single folded sheet. 
Advertisers paid five dollars per advertisement per issue. Wallace, 
his own editor, compositor, printer and distributor, retained all the 
profits, which he thriftily invested. 

In 1866 Wallace's old partner, Allan, arrived in Barkerville in 
the company of Warren Lambert, another seasoned newspaperman. 
This pair bought what was indeed a gold mine from Wallace, who 
then moved to Yale to try his hand at establishing yet another 
newspaper. Allan and Lambert, still using the old press, published 
the Sentinel twice a week, but did not increase the subscription 
rate of one dollar; with profits split two ways, the partners could 
not have prospered in the way that Wallace did. On October 31, 
1867, the editor explained that the Sentinel would close down for 
the winter months. After a holiday of six months the press re- 
sumed the printing of the Sentinel, but the proprietor had changed 
to one Robert Holloway. 

Holloway was the most devoted master the press ever knew. 
When fire razed Barkerville on September 16, 1868, the inhabi- 
tants gathered up what values they could and fled. Holloway took 
the press, the type, a supply of paper, and joined the exodus to 
Richfield, a few miles away, with the result that he missed but a 
single issue. His first Richfield edition of September 22nd noted 
five hundred dollars damages to the Sentinel office. On November 
7th the press was moved to a new Barkerville location, next door 
to a grocery, where it remained, printing its twice-weekly issues, 
until the type was so worn that the Sentinel became at times difh- 
cult to read. The notice which appeared in the issue of October 
30, 1875, that “the present will be the last issue of the Sentinel 
for a few months, our staff having decided on taking a trip to the 
seaboard”, was an ominous one, for the Sentinel died with that 
issue, and the press fell into disuse. 

Some time during the course of the next five years the press was 
moved back down the river to Emory, a settlement which showed 
signs of developing into a lasting community; there was gold 
there, and more important, the new Canadian Pacific Railway was 
beginning construction at that point. An optimistic and experi- 
enced newspaperman, Michael Hagan, observed these signs and, 
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bringing the press out of retirement, founded the Inland Sentinel 
in May 1880. The postal authorities did not share Hagan’s vision, 
however, and neglected to open an office at Emory. This interfered 
with distribution and with news services, since Hagan, like all 
editors of the day, relied for everything but local news on other 
papers (which arrived in some cases many months late). More- 
over, the town was declining perceptibly (it subsequently van- 
ished), so Hagan decided to move the press again, this time up 
the river to Yale, where he continued to publish the Inland Sen- 
tinel. Four years later, in 1884, the press and the newspaper were 
taken north in the path of the railway builders, to Kamloops, 
where it finally ended its printing career when the modern age, in 
the form of a Prouty cylinder press, caught up with it in 1890. 
After changing hands many times, the Inland Sentinel, with the 
old press at part of the bargain, was sold in 1904 to Dr. M. S. 
Wade, who four years later turned the press over to the Sisters of 
St. Ann. It is in their Victoria convent, founded a century ago by 
Demers, that the press reposes today. 

On its return to Victoria there were few familiar faces to greet 
it. Demers, much revered, had died of old age. Marriott had left 
Victoria in the early years, under a cloud and with an ill-gotten 
eight thousand dollars. De Garro had died on the Fraser-bound 
side-wheeler Cariboo when the boiler beside which he slept ex- 
ploded. De Cosmos over the years had become more noted for his 
eccentricities than for his achievements as the Premier of British 
Columbia, and when he died in 1897 his eccentricities had blended 
into madness. Wallace's careful investments had paid off, but after 
an adventurous life during which he lost his fortune, he died in 
Montreal, still a newspaperman. Holloway alone was in Victoria, 
printer to the governient, but he was probably unaware that the 
press had returned. It is equally doubtful if Charles W. Allan 
knew that the old press which had served him in his Cariboo days 
was in the city when, aged but spry, he passed through Victoria 
in 1925. 
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NEW BOOKS 


TEN CANADIAN POETS 


By Desmond Pacey, author of Creative Writ- 
ing in Canada. Discusses the lives and poetic 
contributions of: Charles Sangster, Sir Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, and others. A 
landmark book of literary criticism. $5.50 


DRAWN FROM MEMORY 


By Ernest H. Shepard. The story of his child- 
hood, in London, at a farm house and at the 
seaside, by the illustrator of Winnie-the-Pooh. 
116 illustrations. $4.25 


THE PROSPECTS ARE PLEASING 


By Honor Tracy, author of The Straight and 
Narrow Path. A patriotic Irishman tries to get 
back a picture from the unspeakable Saxons. 
An irresistibly witty novel. $3.25 


THE WATSONS 


By John Coates. Jane Austen's unfinished no- 
vel, The Watsons, has here been completed by 
John Coates. He has done this with skill and 
imagination which expert Janeites will find 
amazing. $3.50 


MADE FOR MAN 


By A. P. Herbert, author of Number Nine, 
Holy Deadlock, etc. A warm, well-woven story, 
told with the author's customary wit. The ad- 
miral is working for the reform of the Church's 
rule concerning second marriages. $3.25 
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R. E. WATTERS AND 
THE TAMING OF 
THE “CURIOUS BEAST” 


REVIEWED BY JOAN SELBY 
Vancouver Public Library 


British Columbia: a Centennial Anthology is the third anthology 
to appear within four years expressly celebrating a province in 
prose, poetry and illustration. Although sharply questioned as to 
value and purpose and characterized as a “curious beast” by Earle 
Birney’, the provincial anthology is becoming an accepted addition 
to Canadian letters. It should be recognized, evaluated and defined. 

Each of the three anthologies, that of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and British Columbia, has attempted more than the generally 
accepted objective of such works, the entertainment of the bedside 
or casual reader. Each has attempted a portrait of the province it 
celebrates. W. G. Hardy in his Alberta Golden Jubilee has ar- 
ranged his selections from previously unpublished material, neatly, 
in chronological order. The image of Alberta emerges historically, 
but it is too easily grasped, too pat. The commissioned articles 
have a “made-to-order” fit that threatens spontaneity and vigour. 
Carlyle King in Saskatchewan Harvest improved the quality of his 
anthology by choosing from both published and unpublished 
sources. His plan was to set the articles, not chronologically, but 
ina“... certain order . . . to show how the land and the people 
... have been represented in literature.” Saskatchewan is seen as 
the writer, the intellectual, the poet and visionary saw it; not, 
necessarily, as it was, but rather as the exceptional individual rec- 
ognized it. Reality seen through the prism of original and interpre- 
tative minds is refracted and fragmented. The one anthology, 
Alberta's, gives the simple line of development without achieving 


1At a panel discussion, May 17, BCLA conference, 1958. 
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dimension; the other, Saskatchewan’s, presents samples without 
building the complex whole. 

Dr. Reginald Watters, editor-in-chief of British Columbia’s 
centennial anthology, followed Saskatchewan's lead in using both 
published and unpublished material. He broke the chronological 
line adopted by Alberta in order to present a more subtle, more 
rounded and varied picture. He drew liberally both upon official 
records, newspapers and eye-witness accounts and upon the cre- 
ative writers to depict British Columbia with depth and intricacy, 
dimension and plausibility. 

Such a projection as Dr. Watters has attempted must have a 
starting point and that is the interpretation of the province held by 
the editor himself. Dr. Watters’ interpretation is that of a land 
dominated by distances and by mountains, made accessible to the 
world by sea, characterized by sudder. and rapid progress. 

It guided the choice of material and set the structure of the 
book. A more individualistic or bizarre interpretation would have 
necessitated interspersed editorial comment to make the selections 
intelligible. Dr. Watters utilized a conventional interpretation— 
one that would be immediately recognized and welcomed by the 
reader—and built on it an unconventional anthology. 

The traditional literary collection selects its material according 
to minimum standards of quality from an abundant supply, but 
Dr. Watters was faced by the impositions of a very limited field. 
In a world perspective the amount written about British Columbia 
or by British Columbians is small indeed. Nor has this province 
developed a characteristic, genre literature. It has had too little 
history, too few schisms, has enjoyed too diffuse an heritage to 
have created a regional writing. Lacking the historical conscious 
ness of New England, the social evils of the American South, the 
concentrated nationalism of French Canada, it has not built a lit- 
erature based on apology and exposition. It has not imposed upon 
its writers the need to explain its phenomena; the inner tensions, 
the outer face. The British Columbian who analyses and interprets 
is scarce. We have had our reporters; we do not yet have our 
prophets. 

In order to illuminate and give continuity to his interpretation 
of the province despite these limitations, Dr. Watters has exercised 
a rare editorial discipline and control over the inner organization. 
He has made creative use of balance and contrast in selection, 
combining or varying mood and style. He has used juxtaposition 
so that each selection, each section merges into the next by con 
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tinuation of suggestion, the echoing of words, the pursuing of an 
idea. An example of such effective juxtaposition is the swift _ 
sage from Frederick Niven’s description of the primeval Indi 
war-dance followed by the Cariboo Sentinel’s tribute to the dance 
of the hurdy-gurdy girls, through a matter-of-fact commentary on 
Canada’s entry into the second world war to Edd tide, a quiet, still 

on war and death. War-dance; dance; war; and (expressed 
at last but implied from the beginning) death. Such continuations 
of thought and word and such strong contrasts are typical and 
sustained throughout the book. 

If the interior pattern is tenuous, relying on the subtle echo and 
re-echo of subjective recognition in the reader, the typographical 
design is deceptively simple. Mr. Robert Reid, distinguished and 
original printer, has used a clear, open type face and shown a fine 
sense of rhythm in spacing. He has maintained equilibrium be- 
tween that ordered balance of type and line that the eye instinc- 
tively seeks and the sharp contrast of blank and printed page that 
avoids monotony. Mr. Reid might have dazzled the eye, bemused 
the intellect and obscured the sense and substance of the written 
material by a too brilliant display. But he has disciplined his talent 
so that visual design and intellectual content are equalized and re- 
main complimentary. 

The illustrations were hand-chosen to illustrate the spirit of the 
anthology rather than to relate directly to any one article. Many 
contain the expected, magnificent vistas of mountains, lakes, sea 
and shore, but others picture the unexpected. Juxtaposition — the 
key to the inner structure of the book — is used successfully. The 
vertical strain of the wires holding the pipe line workers aloft is 
contrasted on the next page by the relaxed stance of the high-rig- 
get down from the top; mission accomplished, tension gone. The 
comparative degrees of human communication are caught in group 
pictures and captioned, Interview, Conversation, Discussion. Some 
illustrations slyly point the tangle of human relationship. A teen- 
aged couple epitomizing their age and kind in the bent knee, the 
slack hip, entwine each other before a zoo cage bearing a sign 
“Danger. Keep hands away.” 

In the section entitled ‘The selective eye’ the pictures are philo- 
sophical comments on the land and people. The young Indian boy 
leans against the giant totem head. Attention is focused upon the 
two faces: flat-planed and wide-angled, old, lost behind introspec- 
tive eyes. The one carved in immutable wood, the other in bone, 
still mutable flesh. Other photographs, cropped to the relative de- 
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tail and captioned tersely, are exclamations on the British Colum- 
bia scene—Pleasure boats; C.P.R. tracks; Stanley Park, tamed; 
Coquitlam, wild. 

As in any anthology some of the selections may be queried as to 
excellence and appropriateness. Ethel Wilson is represented by two 
short stories, both episodic and highly symbolic. The second of 
these concerns British Columbians as tourists in Egypt experiencing 
a mystic kinship with that centuries-old land. Dr. Watters undoubt- 
edly chose this work, Haply the soul of my grandmother, to fill 
out his interpretation of the province linking it with other lands, 
other ages. He did not choose it because of its primary position 
among Miss Wilson’s short stories. Written in the tradition of the 
macabre and gothic tale, competent in craftsmanship, it still re- 
mains poor Poe rather than good Wilson. It illustrates the inherent 
danger in selection for an anthology that has another and stronger 
purpose than the representation of the best or most typical of an 
author's writings. 

The same criticism may be leveled at Barry Mather’s The British 
Columbian which points to the native British Columbian’s lack of | 
identity by cataloguing the foreign origin of the products he uses 
and the culture he absorbs. This is not Mather at his lean, satiric 
best. It reads like a shopping list and its proper place is the back 
of an envelope. The editorial point is gained but quality is sacri- 
ficed. 

Three accounts of different fires have been included, that of 
Vancouver, Barkerville, and a forest fire. Fire is an ever-present 
danger in this province, but was it necessary to belabour such an 
evident fact? The testimony of Gardner Johnson who saw his com- 
panion burn and barely escaped with his own life in the Vancouver 
fire of 1886 has the greatest immediacy and subsequent value of 
the three. The other two seem repetitive and pointless by com- 
parison. 

But there are selections that are wholly right judged by stand- 
ards of excellence or of fitness to the editorial theme. The small, 
gentle house of Bertram Camm by John Waterhouse unfolds a 
man’s heart-break as his small, subjective world of house and gar- 
den is crushed by the materialistic, objective world upon his door- 
step. Guy Lawrence manages a gentle, funny “life-with-father” 
episode as he recalls the terrors of a tender-foot’s journey to the 
gold fields of Atlin; terrors compounded by the inexplicable eccen- 
tricities of his male parent. Anne Marriot’s Mrs. Absolam also tells 
of eccentricity of character, but eccentricity that breaks against ra- 
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ther than breasts the challenge of the land's loneliness and hard- 
ship. It is a child’s slow, opaque vision of madness and tragedy 
told by a poet. George Woodcock has proved himself more re- 
sponsive to the bizarre richness of Mexico with its crossed races 
and baroque culture than to British Columbia with its small, under- 
stated histories, but he tells the story of Sointula, the Finns’ tragic 
Utopia, with restraint and understanding. Some of the province's 
best poets are represented in characteristic form. There is the 
closed, poised poetry of Phyllis Webb and Dorothy Livesay. Roy 
Daniells uses a stronger, more imaginative, less worked and fin- 
ished line. The poetry of Earle Birney is intellectual, architectur- 
ally-designed, almost didactic. 

Such is the purposeful strength of the editorial policy—the re- 
alization of a dimensional image of the province—that criticisms 
of individual pieces must be subordinated to an evaluation of the 
whole. It requires an act of will on the part of the critic or reader; 
a conscious insight responsive to the accumulative allusions and to 
the point, counterpoint of juxtaposition. The other two anthologies 
require less concentration, being themselves less concentrated, less 
controlled and charged. 

It might be suggested that the book is over-controlled, that the 
massed image of British Columbia is forced rather than given 
direction. But it should be remembered that Dr. Watters’ interpre- 
tation of the province upon which he built his vision is the gener- 
ally accepted one and that he drew his material from the writings 
of British Columbians, not of outsiders. Such an intense portrayal 
of an home land is intelligible, perhaps, only to the native. It is an 
anthology of British Columbia for British Columbians, unintel- 
ligible in its inner recesses to the European, the Asiatic, or, even, 
the Ontarian. For others the place at the table, for us the feast! 
The secret story of any land is known only to the initiate. Dr. Wat- 
ters has taken the provincial anthology ( Birney’s “curious beast’’) 
and given it definitive form. 
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Editor-in-Chief: R. E. Watters. $5.00 
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News from the Field 





EXPANSION 
AND EXPLORATION 


COMPILED BY G. G. TURNER 
University of British Columbia Library 


Spring in British Columbia this year has brought signs of growth 
for both libraries and librarianship. Library facilities in the Prov- 
ince have been extended and the first tentative steps taken toward 
an entirely new concept of the function of a provincial library 
association. 

BUILDINGS. On February 21st the new industrial community of 
Kitimat witnessed the official opening of the new home of its Pub- 
lic Library Association. Their situation is unique in that the build- 
ing, costing $88,000, was financed by municipal bylaw, although 
the library is not a municipal public library, but a public library 
association. 

On April 30th the somewhat older industrial community of 

Trail witnessed the official opening of the new premises of the 
Trail Municipal Library, in the Memorial Centre. This move was 
made possible through voluntary donations by citizens, businesses, 
and organizations of the Trail area, who contributed $30,000. A 
start on the book stock was provided by the Trail Memorial Build- 
ing Society, who donated 12,000 books. 
REGIONAL LIBRARIES. On Vancouver Island, the Regional Li- 
brary has been extended to include the rural area of School District 
67 (Ladysmith). At a March plebiscite on the issue, the electors 
of the area (pop.: 2,800) voted three to one in favour of partici- 
pation in the Library (total coverage: 85,400). The new territory 
will be serviced by bookmobile, with additional collections left at 
the elementary schools. 

In the Okanagan, the old Revelstoke Municipal Library has been 
taken over by the Okanagan Regional. Since the change, in Janu- 
ary, circulation has improved (especially Juveniles) and residents 
are expressing satisfaction with the new type of service. 

BCLA CONFERENCE. A new trend in annual conferences was 
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established this year with the presentation of two panel discussions) 
on subjects not specifically libraries or librarianship, although inti 
mately related to these. Admittedly sparked by the Centennial, 
nevertheless the introduction of topics of interest not only to le 
brarians but to all concerned with library service is a step toward 
making BCLA a more catholic organization. 
MEMBERSHIP. For the past few years BCLA has extended act 
membership only to those employed in libraries and to trustees, 
Others interested in the furthering of library service were relegated’ 
to the “second-class citizenship” of associate membership, without 
the right to vote or to participate in the formulation of policy 
With the action of the 1958 Conference in abolishing z ociate 
membership and extending active membership to all “persons i 
terested in libraries”, the door has been opened to recruit is 
active membership in BCLA members of “Friends of the Library” 
groups and others interested in the objectives of the Association, 
Membership in BCLA at the close of the 1958 Conference was. 
222. This is a new high, but pitifully small when compared to pe 
amount of work which needs to be done on behalf of libraries and: 
librarianship in this Province. For too long librarians have at 
tempted to carry alone the full load of promoting library services” 
in British Columbia. 
BCLA is an organization with the broad purpose of promoting” 
library service in British Columbia, not the narrower purpose ¢ i 
promoting librarianship. Its membership should therefore be com 
posed of all those interested in promoting library service in th 
province, not merely of librarians, a membership base more suite 
able to the narrower purpose. Now that the door has been opened, 
it is up to each individual member of BCLA to ensure that all 
“persons interested in libraries” are at least given the chance 
join the Association. : 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION. This is not to say that thee 
is no place in British Columbia for an organization of professional, 
librarians devoted to the furtherance of their interests. Much dit 
cussion has occurred in this province and elsewhere in Canada of 
this subject (see Sam Rothstein's article in the April, 1958 issue of 
this magazine). Now, after a two-year lapse, the 1958 BCLA Com 
ference has instructed the incoming executive to set up a special) 
committee to study “the question of a professional organization 
within BCLA”. The activities of this committee should at | 
a to delineate more clearly the functions of a library associati¢ 
a librarians’ association. 
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